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States. The provincial government is mod-
eled very closely after the general character
of the Dominion government. The constitu-
tion of the province is practically the consti-
tution of the Dominion, for the latter ex-
pressly dictates what matters may be dealt
with by the provincial governments. Within
these limits it is free to act as it pleases. The
provincial government, like that of the Do-
minion, has three great departments, the exec-
utive, the legislative and the judicial. See
OUTLIITB; herewith.

Related Articles.   The various departments
relating to a province are described under the
following titles in these volumes:
Executive Council        Lieutenant-Governor

Legislative Assembly   Provincial Courts

PROVINCIAL COURTS, IN CANADA.

As the British North America Act gives to
the provinces exclusive control over all mat-
ters affecting property and civil rights, the
provincial courts have to deal with subjects
that affect intimately all classes of persons.
On the other hand, the Dominion Parliament
alone makes laws relating to crime and crim-
inals, but the trial of offenders must take
place in the courts of the province, which
have the right to administer justice. In other
words, the provincial courts have absolute
powers in all civil and criminal actions at
law, but the Dominion Government deter-
mines the course of procedure in criminal
cases. This division was due to the fact that
in the province of Quebec the code of French
civil law prevailed, whereas in the other
provinces the civil law was based on English
procedure. The criminal law of England has
prevailed in all the provinces since 1763, but
the civil code has always been different. This
difference made it necessary to allow the
provinces complete control of civil law.

The provincial courts are of various kinds
and differ in each province. It is impossible
to give a complete list of all the courts, but
a short summary of the classes into which
they may be divided will be of value, as show-
ing the principles on which all the systems
are based:

1.  Inferior courts of civil jurisdiction, for
the recovery of debts and the settlement of
civil actions where small sums of money are
at issue.

2.  Inferior courts of criminal jurisdiction,
for petty offences and for preliminary exam-
ination in cases of serious crime.

3.  Superior courts, for the trial of civil and
criminal cases before a judge and jury in each
judicial district.

4.  Special courts for the dissolution of mar-

riage, proving of wills, trial of disputed elec-
tions, etc.
5. Supreme Court, a court of appeal, for
each province.
PRO'VO CITY, UTAH, the county seat of
Utah County, forty-five miles south of Salt
Lake City, on the Provo River and on the
Denver & Rio Grande and the San Pedro,
Los Angeles & Salt Lake railroads, and an
electric line to Salt Lake City. The city is in
a farming, stock-raising and fruit-growing
region, and it has canneries, flour and lumber
mills and manufactories of woolen goods,
roofing and other articles. Provo CaSon,
Utah Lake and Bridal Veil Falls are of con-
siderable scenic interest. The Brigham
Young Academy is located here, and the city
also has a state asylum for the insane, a
Mormon tabernacle and the Proctor Academy.
The place was settled in 1849, and incorpo-
rated in 1851. The commission form of gov-
ernment was adopted in 1910. Population,
1920, 10,303; in 1930, 14,766, a gain of 43
per cent.
PRUNE, a dried or preserved plum. One
of the best prune plums is grown in the
valley of the Loire, in France, long the chief
prune-producing country of the world. Other
European centers of the prune industry are
Germany, Austria, Spain, Portugal and cer-
tain Balkan districts. South America is also
an important producer. Prune culture started
in California in the middle of the last cen-
tury, and to-day that state, Washington and
Oregon produce more prunes than all other
prune-producing districts combined. Food
purveyors declare that the consumption of
prunes is on the increase, both in the United
States and in Canada.
PRU'NUTO, the cutting portions of a
plant, as stem, branches, shoots or roots, for
the purpose of cheeking growth in one direc-
tion and assisting it in another. While the
immediate effect is to reduce the growth of
the plant, it ultimately tends to produce a
larger and stronger plant. Plants are pruned
for various purposes. The gardener prunes
to change the form of his plant, or to increase
the size and brilliancy of the flowers; the
nurseryman prunes to aid the plant in per-
fecting its fruit. Pruning should be done
when the plant is in full vigor, as the wounds
then heal quickly. Branches should be cut
close to the part from which they are taken,
and if they are large, the wound should be
covered with paint or wax, to protect it from
the weather.